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A  NOTE  ON  THE  NOTE  ON  THE  TYPE! 


W.A.  Dwiggins  and  the  Colophon  in  Books  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf 

Paul  Shaw 


The  publishing  house  of  Alfred  A.  Knopf  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  the  quality  of  its  books.  This  reputation  has  been  based  as  much  on 
the  presence  of  a  colophon  in  each  of  the  company’s  books  as  on  their 
literary  merit,  binding,  design,  and  typography.1  When  Knopf  began  his 
business  in  1915,  colophons  were  associated  with  limited  edition  books 
of  the  Arts  &  Crafts  movement.  His  appropriation  of  the  colophon 
gave  his  trade  books  the  cachet  of  the  fine  press  book,  an  aura  that  his 
competitors  lacked. 

When  did  Knopf  add  the  colophon  to  his  books  and  what  was  the 
impetus?  How  did  the  colophon  become  entwined  with  the  book  de¬ 
signs  that  W.A.  Dwiggins  did  for  the  publisher?  And  how  and  why  did 
the  content  of  the  colophon  change  over  time,  even  beyond  the  death 
of  Dwiggins?  These  are  the  questions  that  I  will  attempt  to  answer  in 
this  essay. 

The  earliest  Knopf  books  had  no  colophon,  only  a  bare  bones 
statement  at  the  bottom  of  the  copyright  page:  “Printed  in  the  United 
States  of  America.”  In  early  1922  that  text  was  suddenly  expanded  to  a 
full-fledged  production  note.  The  one  that  appeared  in  The  Dark  Fleece 
by  Joseph  Hergesheimer  (published  in  March,  1922)  read:  “Set  up, 
electrotyped,  and  printed  by  the  Vail-Ballou  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
Paper  supplied  by  W.F.  Etherington  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y.  Bound  by 


1. 1  am  using  the  term  colophon  in  its  traditional  sense  to  refer  to  a  note,  usually  in  the  back 
of  a  book,  that  describes  aspects  of  its  production:  the  materials  used  (typeface,  paper,  bind¬ 
ing  cloth,  etc.);  the  individuals  and/or  companies  involved  (designers,  typographers,  crafts¬ 
men,  and  suppliers);  the  number  of  copies  printed;  and  the  completion  date.  However,  in 
recent  decades,  writers  about  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.  often  use  the  term  to  refer  to  the  borzoi, 
the  Russian  wolfhound  that  serves  as  the  publisher’s  visual  identity.  The  borzoi,  despite  its 
over  sixty  incarnations  (the  largest  number  of  them  by  Dwiggins),  is  more  properly  akin  to 
a  trademark  or  logo. 
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the  Plimpton  Press,  Norwood,  Mass.”  This  wording  —  with  changes  for 
different  printers,  paper  suppliers,  and  binders  —  remained  standard 
for  several  years.  But  at  the  same  time  Knopf  was  trying  to  capitalize 
on  the  burgeoning  trend  in  the  United  States  toward  collecting  limited 
edition  books,  especially  those  signed  by  the  author. 

On  September  8, 1922  Knopf  published  One  of  Ours  by  Willa  Cather, 
an  author  who  was  to  become  one  of  the  firm’s  mainstays  over  the  fol¬ 
lowing  decades.  The  verso  of  the  title  page  of  the  first  printing  indicated 
that  it  was  limited  to  thirty-five  copies  “on  Imperial  Japan  Vellum  and 
three  hundred  and  ten  copies  on  Perusia  handmade  Italian  paper, 
numbered  and  signed  by  the  author.”  Four  more  unlimited  printings 
followed  later  that  month.  This  may  be  the  first  colophon  in  a  Knopf 
book.  Oddly  enough,  it  makes  no  mention  of  the  designer/typographer 
or  the  printer. 

Knopf  expanded  his  foray  into  the  world  of  limited  edition,  signed 
books  in  1923  with  the  publication  of  Ralph  Herne  by  W.H.  Hudson  and 
the  reissue  of  April  Twilight  and  Other  Poems  by  Cather.  Ralph  Herne  was 
designed  by  Bruce  Rogers  and  printed  by  William  Edwin  Rudge  while 
April  Twilight  was  overseen  by  Elmer  Adler  of  Pynson  Printers.2  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  the  publisher  issued  Edmund  Burke:  A  Historical  Study  by  John 
Morley  (designed  by  Rogers  and  printed  by  Rudge)  and  Ornaments  in  fade 
by  Arthur  Machen  (designed  by  T.M.  Cleland  and  printed  by  Pynson 
Printers).  These  books  had  full-fledged  colophons  as  opposed  to  produc¬ 
tion  notes.  They  appeared  at  the  back  of  the  book,  credited  individuals 
as  well  as  companies,  and  included  information  on  the  print  run. 

At  some  point  between  1922  and  1926  Knopf  extended  the  use  of 
colophons  from  his  limited  edition  books  to  his  trade  books,  but  the 
exact  history  of  this  development  is  sketchy.3  Over  the  years  the  trade 
book  colophon  came  to  be  known  for  its  emphasis  on  type  above  all  other 
design  and  production  aspects.  Clifton  Fadiman,  in  the  introduction 
to  Fifty  Tears  (1965),  a  collection  of  short  stories  celebrating  the  silver 
anniversary  of  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  says  that  “A  Note  on  the  Type  in  Which 


2.  The  physical  appearance  of  April  Twilight  was  under  discussion  in  late  1922.  See  the  histori¬ 
cal  essay  by  Susan  J.  Rosowski  and  Kari  A.  Ronning  in  A  Lost  Lady:  Scholarly  Edition  by  Willa 
Cather  (Lincoln:  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  1997),  p.  311. 

3.  Colophons  appear  to  be  present  in  A  Lost  Lady  (1923)  and  The  Professor’s  House  (1925)  by  Cather, 
although  I  have  not  seen  a  first  printing  of  either  book,  a  word  search  in  the  online  Hathitrust 
version  of  both  turns  up  keywords  from  the  colophons  (e.g.  “Plimpton  Press,”  but  specifically 
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This  Book  Is  Set”  was  introduced  in  1926.* * *  4  But  at  that  time,  Knopf  trade 
book  colophons  carried  no  headings  and  did  little  more  than  identify 
the  types  used. 

However,  My  Mortal  Enemy  by  Willa  Gather,  issued  in  both  a  limited 
edition  and  a  trade  edition  in  October  1926,  carried  a  much  more  dis¬ 
cursive  colophon,  though  without  any  heading: 

This  book  is  set  in  a  type  called  Scotch.  There  is  a  divergence  of  opinion  regarding  the 
origin  of  this  face,  some  authorities  holding  that  it  was  first  cut  by  Alexander  Wilson 
&  Son  of  Glasgow  in  1833.  Whatever  its  origin,  it  is  certain  that  the  type  was  widely 
used  in  Scotland  where  it  was  called  Modern  Roman,  and  since  its  introduction  into 
America  has  been  known  as  Scotch. 

The  format,  decorations,  and  illustrations  were  made  by  W.A.  Dwiggins  and  the 
book  manufactured  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pynson  Printers  of  New  York.  The  press 
work  and  binding  was  done  by  the  Plimpton  Press,  Norwood,  Mass.,  and  the  paper 
made  by  the  H.C.  Chalfant  Mill. 

This  text  stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  terse  colophons  of  the  limited 
edition  books  designed  for  Knopf  by  Rogers  and  Cleland.  Who  wrote 
it?  It  is  unlikely  that  it  was  Dwiggins,  since  it  was  his  first  book  design 
for  Knopf  and  the  entire  affair  was  orchestrated  by  Elmer  Adler.5 

“Years  ago,  when  the  Linotype  Company  took  type  seriously,”  Frank 
Denman  wrote  to  Alfred  A.  Knopf  in  1952,  “I  used  to  do  a  lot  of  typo¬ 
graphic  writing  for  it.  During  that  time,  at  the  request  of  Bob  Josephy,  I 


“William  Caslon”)  with  an  indication  they  are  on  a  page  at  the  back  of  the  books  rather  than  on 

the  copyright  page.  This  suggests  that  the  production  note  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of 

the  identification  of  the  typeface  and  moved  to  the  back  of  the  book.  But  the  phrase  “A  Note 
on  the  Type  in  Which  This  Book  Is  Set”  does  not  appear  in  either  book,  though  it  does  in  later 
printings  (1958  for  A  Lost  Lady  and  1942  for  The  Professor’s  House).  In  both  books,  as  in  the  1950 
printing  of  One  of  Ours,  the  note  is  coupled  with  the  older  production  blurb.  Apparently,  “A  Note 
on  the  Type  in  Which  This  Book  Is  Set”  was  retroactively  added  to  Cather’s  books  when  they 
were  either  revised  or  their  copyright  renewed.  For  the  ninth  printing  of  The  Professor’s  House 
(1942)  see  the  explanatory  notes  by  James  Woodress  and  Kari  A.  Ronning  in  The  Professor’s 
House:  Scholarly  Edition  by  Willa  Cather  (Lincoln:  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  2002),  p.  426. 

4.  Fifty  Tears:  A  Collection  of  Novels,  Novellas,  Tales,  Dramas,  Poetry,  and  Reportage  and  Essays  edited 
by  Clifton  Fadiman  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  1965),  p.  xv. 

5.  The  description  of  Scotch  Roman  in  the  colophon  of  My  Mortal  Enemy  seems  to  have  been 
taken  in  part  from  another  colophon,  though  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  identify  the  source. 
However,  the  colophon  for  Obscure  Destinies  (1932)  by  Cather  reads: 

This  book  is  composed  (on  the  linotype)  in  Scotch.  There  is  a  divergence  of  opinion 
regarding  the  exact  origin  of  this  face,  some  authorities  holding  that  it  was  first  cut  by 
Alexander  Wilson  &  Son,  of  Glasgow,  in  1837;  others  trace  it  back  to  a  modernized  Caslon 
old  style  brought  out  by  Mrs.  Henry  Caslon  in  1796  to  meet  the  demand  for  modern  faces 
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wrote  the  series  of  typographic  notes  you  use  in  your  books.”* * * * * 6  His  claim 
is  credible.  In  1926,  Denman  —  best  known  today  as  the  author  of  The 
Shaping  of  Our  Alphabet  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1955)  —  worked 
in  the  advertising  department  at  Mergenthaler  Linotype,  where  he  was 
considered  a  “rising  young  publicity  engineer.”  The  verbosity  of  the  early 
typographic  colophons  certainly  suggests  their  author  was  someone  in 
the  type  trade  rather  than  someone  in  the  publishing  trade. 

The  earliest  securely  dated  book  in  which  I  have  found  “A  Note  on 
the  Type  in  Which  This  Book  Is  Set”  is  Death  Comes  to  the  Archbishop 
(1927)  by  Cather,  for  which  Dwiggins  designed  the  binding  labels.  The 
description  of  the  typeface  —  Fournier,  which  was  newly  released  from 
the  Monotype  Corporation  —  runs  to  over  sixteen  hundred  words  while 
the  production  information  takes  up  less  than  two  hundred  words.7 
Many  of  the  early  typographic  colophons  are  shaped,  such  as  the  one 
for  The  Wild  Orchid  (1931)  by  Sigrid  Undset,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 
diamond. 

Fadiman  says  that  the  note  was  originally  considered  to  be  eccentric  or 
affected.  He  quotes  George  Doran,  of  the  rival  publishing  house  George 
H.  Doran  Company  (later  Doubleday,  Doran)  as  saying,  “[Knopf]  not 
only  made  beautiful  books  but  told  the  public  they  were  beautiful  books 


resulting  from  the  popularity  of  the  Bodoni  types.  Whatever  its  origin,  it  is  certain  that 

the  face  was  widely  used  in  Scotland,  where  it  was  called  Modern  Roman,  and  since  its 

introduction  into  America  has  been  known  as  Scotch.  The  essential  characteristics  of 

the  Scotch  face  are  its  sturdy  capitals,  its  full  rounded  lower  case,  the  graceful  fillet  of  its 

serifs,  and  the  general  effect  of  crispness. 

6.  Frank  Denman  to  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  April  4, 1952.  University  of  Texas,  Harry  Ransom 
Humanities  Research  Center,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.  Archives,  Box  147,  Folder  10.  Robert 
Josephy  (1903-1993)  was  a  nephew  of  Knopf.  He  joined  the  firm  in  1920  as  an  office  boy  and 
“after  a  few  years”  was  promoted  to  production  manager.  He  left  Knopf  at  age  2 1  to  become  a 

freelance  book  designer  —  the  first  in  the  industry  he  claimed.  This  chronology  suggests  that 
Denman  either  misremembers  Josephy’s  role  in  the  development  of  the  typographic  colophon 
or  the  year  in  which  it  occurred.  For  Josephy’s  life  see  Taking  Tart:  A  Twentieth  Century  Life  by 
Robert  Josephy  (Des  Moines,  Iowa:  University  of  Iowa  Press,  1993). 

7.  The  colophon  says  that  the  typography  of  the  text  and  the  binding  labels  “are  based  on 
designs  by  W.A.  Dwiggins”  but  this  is  contradicted  by  correspondence  between  Dwiggins 
and  Knopf.  See  especially  Alfred  A.  Knopf  to  W.A.  Dwiggins  March  25, 1927  and  Dwiggins  to 
Knopf  November  8, 1927.  University  of  Texas,  Harry  Ransom  Humanities  Research  Center, 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.  Archives,  Box  731,  Folder  12. 
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and  thereby  stimulated  the  public  to  require  a  more  graceful  format.” 
Knopf  not  only  used  the  colophon  to  confer  the  prestige  associated 
with  fine  books  on  his  trade  editions,  but  he  also  used  it  to  promote  his 
designers,  especially  W. A.  Dwiggins.8 

—  Mr. _ thinks  it  helps  to  tell  them  about  type  and  paper,  etc. 

—  I  know.  It  doesn’t.  They  don’t  understand  his  little  notices  —  it’s  all  shop  talk.  He 
likes  ’em.  He  thinks  it  gives  the  books  tone,  I  daresay.  I  think  it  doesn’t  matter  a  damn 
one  way  or  the  other.  All  that  shop  detail  is  zero.  They  don’t  care  to  know  and  they 
don’t  need  to  know.  Just  make  your  book  so  it  will  read  handily  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

W.A.  Dwiggins  wrote  this  in  1939  for  Publishers'  Weekly  as  part  of  a 
follow-up  to  his  famous  essay,  Extracts  from  an  Investigation  into  the  Physical 
Properties  of  Books  as  They  Are  at  Present  Published  (Boston:  Society  of  Cal¬ 
ligraphers,  1919).  As  a  thinly  veiled  reference  to  Knopf  it  has  intrigued 
cultural  historians,  especially  Megan  L.  Benton,  author  of  Beauty  and 
the  Book  (2000). 9  But  it  is  not  a  wholly  accurate  picture  of  Dwiggins’ 
views  on  colophons. 

Although  Dwiggins’  first  book  design  for  Knopf  occurred  in  1926, 
it  was  not  until  1934  that  he  became  the  publisher’s  preferred  freelance 
designer.  Knopf  immediately  asked  him  to  assist  in  writing  the  colophons 
for  the  books  he  designed  and  he  readily  agreed.  One  reason  was  that  the 
colophon  offered  Dwiggins  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  ideas  behind 
his  design  of  a  specific  book.  Thus,  many  of  the  books  that  Dwiggins 
designed  for  Knopf  in  the  1930s  bear  the  heading  “Designer’s  Note.” 
Of  Stages  on  the  Road  (1934)  by  Sigrid  Undset,  he  wrote: 

This  book  is  set  in  the  eleven  point  size  of  Linotype  Baskerville  ‘opened  up’  between 
lines  with  three  points  of  blank  space.  The  ‘running  title’  at  the  top  is  set  in  small 
capitals  of  the  body  type,  and  the  page  number  is  in  Caslon  numerals  spaced  apart. 
The  distances,  from  the  top  of  the  paper  to  the  running  title,  between  this  title  and 
the  parallelogram  of  type,  are  all  parts  of  the  design.  The  manipulation  of  these 


8.  For  more  on  the  use  of  colophons  as  a  marker  of  quality  see  Megan  L.  Benton,  Beauty  and 
the  Book:  Fine  Editions  and  Cultural  Distinctions  in  America  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press, 
2000),  pp.  199-200.  Although  she  acknowledges  Knopf’s  use  of  the  colophon  for  his  trade 
books,  Benton’s  focus  is  on  fine  books. 

9.  W.A.  Dwiggins.  “Twenty  Years  After”  in  Publishers’ Weekly  (September  2, 1939), pp.  797-802. 
Benton  quotes  this  portion  of  Dwiggins’  essay  —  minus  the  portion  prior  to  “it’s  all  shop 
talk. ..”  —  both  in  Beauty  and  the  Book  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  2000),  p.  199,  and 
in  Illuminating  Letters:  Typography  and  Literary  Interpretation,  eds.  Paul  C.  Gutjahr  and  Megan 
L.  Benton  (Amherst  and  Boston:  University  of  Massachusetts  Press,  2009),  p.  1.  She  relied  on 
the  reprint  of  the  text  in  Books  and  Printing:  A  Treasury  for  Typophiles  edited  by  Paul  A.  Bennett 
(Cleveland  and  New  York:  The  World  Publishing  Company,  195T),  pp.  145-T52. 
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details  aims  to  provide  a  cool,  quiet  type-page,  undisturbed  by  the  ‘fittings’  (page 
numbers,  etc.)  without  tricks  or  eccentricities  —  easily  read. 

A  little  sense  of  the  perspective  of  time  belongs  to  a  text  of  this  kind.  The  orna¬ 
ments  try  to  provide  this  feeling.  Notice  that  they  are  drawn  to  harmonize  with  the 
texture  of  the  type  page.  The  binding  is  ornament,  purely  —  no  attempt  to  suggest 
any  other  feeling  than  Now,  1934. 

The  book  was  set  up,  printed,  and  bound  by  The  Plimpton  Press,  Norwood,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  The  paper  was  made  by  S.D.  Warren  Co.,  Boston. 

WAD 

The  addition  of  Dwiggins’  initials  at  the  end  of  the  colophon  is  un¬ 
usual,  but  it  points  to  the  future.10  These  notes  provided  Dwiggins  with 
a  platform  for  airing  his  views  on  book  design.  The  most  salient  such 
colophon  —  signed  in  full  —  is  the  one  for  The  Longest  Tears  by  Undset 
(1935)  which  begins  with  this  statement:  “The  text  must  be  left  absolutely 
free  and  unhindered  —  its  free  play  is  the  reason  for  printing  the  book. 
Anything  —  no  matter  how  glorious  —  that  comes  between  the  text  and 
the  reader  is  bad.  If  the  ‘art’  that  you  introduce  lubricates  the  play  of  the 
text,  then  the  art  can  be  tolerated  —  but  it  is  always  a  hard  question  to 
settle:  does  it  lubricate?”  Questions  like  this,  directed  at  the  reader,  are 
typical  of  Dwiggins,  who  was  concerned  with  making  a  book  for  the 
ordinary  reader  rather  than  the  bibliophile.  He  wanted  his  books  to  be 
readable  and  handleable  first  and  beautiful  second.  Thus,  after  explaining 
that  the  fleurons  used  as  chapter  heads  were  inspired  by  “the  paper-lace 
medallions  that  one  used  to  cut  out  with  scissors”  he  asks  the  reader  if 
they  are  a  hindrance.  Dwiggins  ends  his  note  by  explaining  that,  “One 
can  design  the  title-page  along  musical  lines  without  risk,  because  the 
text  hasn’t  begun  to  work  yet.  The  cover  is  the  outside  of  a  package,  and 
you  try  to  make  it  pleasing.”* 11  His  de-emphasis  of  the  title  page  and 
binding  deliberately  ran  counter  to  the  prevailing  attitudes  about  what 
makes  a  well-designed  book.12 


10.  The  same  text  was  used  for  the  colophon  for  Men,  Women,  and  Places  by  Sigrid  Undset  (New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1939)  with  a  slight  change.  “The  typographic  scheme  is  based  upon  a 
design  by  W.A.  Dwiggins....”  was  added  and  Dwiggins’  initials  dropped. 

11.  The  colophon  for  The  Longest  Tears  was  repeated  in  its  entirety  in  two  other  Undset  books 
that  copied  its  format,  The  Faithful  Wife  (193 7)  and  Images  in  a  Minor  (1938).  The  typography 
for  both  was  probably  done  by  Sidney  R.  Jacobs,  the  production  manager  at  Knopf,  with 
Dwiggins’  acquiescence. 

12.  Stanley  Morison  famously  said  that,  “The  history  of  printing  is  in  large  measure  the  history 
of  the  title  page.”  His  books  bore  out  that  contention.  See  A  Brief  Survey  of  Printing:  History  and 
Practice  by  Stanley  Morison  and  Holbrook  Jackson  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1923),  Four 
Centuries  of  Fine  Printingby  Stanley  Morison  (London:  Ernest  Benn,  1924)  and  The  Typographic 
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Part  of  Dwiggins’ 1939  complaint  about  colophons  reflected  a 
disinclination  to  write  one  for  every  book  he  designed  for  Knopf,  es¬ 
pecially  as  the  number  of  them  grew  from  five  in  1934  to  fifteen  in  1938. 
He  wanted  to  reserve  the  designer’s  notes  for  those  books  that  truly 
deserved  them.  The  other  aspect  of  his  complaint  was  more  about  the 
nature  of  “A  Note  on  the  Type  in  Which  This  Book  Is  Set”  than  its  ex¬ 
istence.  Dwiggins,  who  always  valued  plain  speaking,  was  against  the 
mind-numbing  detail  about  typefaces  and  their  creators  that  Denman 
packed  into  the  colophons.  The  texts  he  wrote  about  typefaces  were 
friendly  and  concise,  yet  informative.  Many  of  them  are  fewer  than 
one  hundred  words  in  length.  The  pithiest  might  be  the  colophon  for 
In  a  Word  (1939):  “The  lexicographic  comments  in  this  book  are  set  in 
Linotype  Janson,  the  words  in  Caslon.  These  two  type  faces  get  along 
together  nicely  because  they  are  closely  related,  they  are  both  excellent 
specimens  of  the  ‘old  style’  type  family.” 

Once  Dwiggins  had  boiled  down  the  description  of  a  typeface  to  his 
liking,  it  was  used  over  and  over  again  (occasionally  with  some  further 
tweaks)  for  future  Knopf  books  designed  by  him  as  well  as  by  others. 
In  this  manner  the  loquacious  Denman  texts  began  to  disappear  from 
Knopf  books  in  the  1940  s  and  were  entirely  gone  a  decade  later.  Dwig¬ 
gins  also  did  away  with  shaped  colophons. 

The  “Designer’s  Note”  died  out  by  the  1940s,  due  to  several  factors. 
Not  only  did  Dwiggins’  increased  workload  for  Knopf  make  writing 
such  texts  burdensome,  but  they  had  served  their  purpose  as  a  means 
to  promote  Dwiggins  and  to  set  forth  some  of  his  thoughts  on  book 
design.  The  “Designer’s  Note”  was  also  undermined  by  the  effect  that 
World  War  II  had  on  book  production  and  on  book  design.  Dwiggins 
was  not  eager  to  discuss  designs  done  under  adverse  conditions,  though 
he  was  very  willing  to  adapt  to  them.  Eventually  he  successfully  lobbied 
Knopf  to  add  a  note  on  “wartime  compliance”  to  the  colophon.13 


Book  1450-1935  by  Stanley  Morison  and  Kenneth  Day  (London:  Ernest  Benn,  1963).  Mori- 
son’s  attitude  underlies  much  of  the  writing  on  fine  printing.  Books  on  Giambattista  Bodoni, 
William  Pickering,  Daniel  Berkeley  Updike,  Bruce  Rogers,  Frederic  Warde,  Jan  Tschichold, 
Max  Caflisch,  Hermann  Zapf,  and  others  tend  to  show  title  pages  more  than  ordinary  pages. 
And,  unfortunately,  much  of  the  writing  on  Dwiggins’  own  book  designs  has  emphasized  his 
bindings  over  his  interiors. 

13.  See  W.A.  Dwiggins  to  Sidney  R.  Jacobs,  August  28, 1941,  University  of  Texas,  Harry 
Ransom  Humanities  Research  Center,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.  Archives,  Box  732,  Folder  2, 
where  Dwiggins  writes: 
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In  the  1940s  some  colophons  began  to  be  headed  “Printer’s  Note” 
and  others  “A  Note  on  the  Type  ,”  “Type  Note,”  or  simply  “The  Type.” 
There  is  no  discernible  difference  among  the  texts,  suggesting  that 
Dwiggins  was  testing  out  different  formulations  as  the  content  shifted 
from  being  about  the  design  of  the  book  to  the  typeface  employed.  In 
the  end,  the  windy  and  awkward  “A  Note  on  the  Type  in  Which  This 
Book  Is  Set”  won  out.  It  is  still  used  in  Knopf  books  today. 

The  colophons  not  only  promoted  Knopf  as  a  publisher  but  they 
also  promoted  Dwiggins  as  a  book  designer  —  and  they  promoted  the 
typefaces  made  by  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  war,  Dwiggins  and  Knopf  agreed  to  add  a  special  wad  device 
to  the  colophon  of  books  he  designed.  It  was  done  to  distinguish  them 
from  books  that  were  designed  by  the  in-house  staff  following  Dwiggins’ 
typography  and/or  using  his  lettering  and  ornaments.14  This  had  been 
done,  with  Dwiggins’  permission,  for  over  a  decade.  The  colophons  of 
such  books  usually  included  wording  in  this  vein:  “The  binding  and 
ornamental  designs  are  adapted  from  originals  by  W.A.  Dwiggins.”15 

Dwiggins  was  a  type  designer  as  well  as  a  book  designer,  working 
exclusively  for  Mergenthaler  Linotype  from  1929  until  his  death  in 
1956.  In  his  book  designs  for  Knopf  he  used  Linotype  faces  primarily, 
including  his  own  Electra,  Caledonia,  and  —  on  a  few  occasions  —  his 


I  think  the  thing  to  do  is  to  go  into  a  huddle  with  the  front-office  and  get  the  guts 
to  meet  wartime  conditions  —  do  things  different  enough  to  jolt  the  trade,  and 
tell  the  trade  about  it. 

I  know  I  should  be  stimulated  to  good  works  by  such  a  move — (I  am  not  stimulated 
by  piddling  half-compromises  I  know!) 

There  are  numerous  other  letters  about  paper  quotas,  paper  quality,  jacket  designs,  special 
ornaments,  etc.  during  the  war  years.  For  the  initiation  of  the  wartime  compliance  statement 
see  Alfred  A.  Knopf  to  W.A.  Dwiggins,  April  13, 1944,  University  of  Texas,  Harry  Ransom 
Humanities  Research  Center,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.  Archives,  Box  733,  Folder  2.  The  first  book 
to  use  the  notice  may  be  The  Land  Divided  by  Mack  Gerstle  since  a  tracing  comp  for  it  survives. 
The  statement  reads:  “This  book  has  been  produced  in  full  compliance  with  all  government 
regulations  for  the  conservation  of  paper,  metal,  and  other  essential  materials.” 

14.  The  decision  to  create  a  wad  device  is  discussed  in  several  letters  between  Alfred  A.  Knopf 
and  W.A.  Dwiggins  in  May  1945.  University  of  Texas,  Harry  Ransom  Humanities  Research 
Center,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.  Archives,  Box  732,  Folder  5.  The  device  was  manufactured  by 
Mergenthaler  Linotype. 

15.  This  is  from  The  Romance  of  Tea  by  William  H.  Ukers  (1934),  designed  by  Sidney  R.  Jacobs. 
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unreleased  Stuyvesant  and  Eldorado  designs.16  The  colophons  for  books 
set  in  Dwiggins’  own  faces  emphasized  this  fact.  For  example,  “This  is 
the  first  book  [A  New  Deal  in  Old  Rome ,  1939]  to  be  set  in  Caledonia,  a 
new  Linotype  face  designed  by  W.A.  Dwiggins.”  Or,  “This  book  is  set  in 
an  experimental  Linotype  face  to  be  called  Stuyvesant...  In  Stuyvesant, 
W.A.  Dwiggins  has  tried  to  preserve  something  of  the  hand-cut  qualities 
of  the  earlier  Dutch  face  [Rosart]  —  to  get  away,  one  might  say,  from 
the  too  great  precision  of  the  machine.”17  These  colophons  had  the  rare 
heading  “Publisher’s  Note.” 

After  Dwiggins  died,  Knopf  continued  to  reuse,  adapt,  and  imitate 
the  designer’s  work,  and  continued  to  acknowledge  Dwiggins  in  the 
colophons:  “W.A.  Dwiggins  designed  some  three  hundred  and  twenty 
books  for  Alfred  A.  Knopf  from  1926  to  1956,  and  he  was  instrumental 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  the  distinctive  visual  style  of  the  Borzoi 
Books.”18 

For  Knopf  and  for  Dwiggins,  the  colophon  served  multiple  roles. 
For  those  studying  the  work  of  Dwiggins,  it  does  the  same  thing,  offer¬ 
ing  up  insights  into  his  views  on  book  design,  choices  in  typefaces,  the 
intertwined  nature  of  his  careers  as  a  book  designer  and  type  designer, 
and  the  centrality  of  his  work  in  establishing  and  refining  Knopf’s  aura 
as  a  quality  trade  book  publisher. 


paul  shaw  is  a  graphic  designer  and  a  design  historian.  He  is  the  author  of  Hel¬ 
vetica  and  the  New  York  City  Subway  System  (2009),  editor  of  The  Eternal  Letter  (2014), 
and  co-editor  of  Blackletter:  Type  and  National  Identity  (1998).  Paul  teaches  at  both 
Parsons  School  of  Design  and  the  School  of  Visual  Arts  in  New  York  City.  He  has 
been  researching  and  writing  about  W.A.  Dwiggins  for  over  three  decades.  On 
August  15,  in  conjunction  with  the  California  Rare  Book  School’s  2016  session,  he 
will  give  a  presentation  titled  “Beyond  the  Spine:  A  Closer  Look  at  W.A.  Dwiggins’s 
Book  Designs  for  Alfred  A.  Knopf”  at  the  Book  Club  of  California. 


16.  Dwiggins’  favorite  Linotype  faces  were,  in  alphabetical  order,  Baskerville,  Bodoni,  Cale¬ 
donia,  Caslon,  Electra,  Granjon,  and  Janson. 

17.  This  is  from  An  Essay  for  Our  Times  by  H.  Stuart  Hughes  (1950).  After  the  war,  Dwiggins 
used  Knopf  books  (and  some  designed  for  other  publishers)  to  test  out  his  typefaces. 

18.  The  Diary  ofH.L.  Mencken  edited  by  Charles  A.  Fecher  (1989)-  Mencken  was  one  of  the 
Knopf  authors  who  insisted  on  having  Dwiggins  design  his  books. 
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2016  OSCAR  LEWIS  AWARD 


ACCEPTANCE  SPEECHES 


The  2016  Oscar  Lewis  Awards  took  place  at  the  Book  Club  on 
Monday ,  March  28.  The  following  are  the  acceptance  speeches  by  the  awardees , 
fames  Karman  and  Richard  Wagener. 

james  karman:  Oscar  Lewis  Award for  Western  History 

When  I  thought  about  what  I  might  say  tonight,  I  remembered 
a  poem  by  Robinson  Jeffers  titled  The  Torch-Bearers'  Race,  wherein  he 
imagines  the  progression,  or  transmission,  of  western  values  from  one 
generation  to  the  next,  or  from  one  individual  to  another,  as  a  relay  race. 
“Not  a  runner  knows  where  the  light  was  lighted,”  Jeffers  says,  “not  a 
runner  knows  where  it  carries  fire  to,  /  Hand  kisses  hand  in  the  dark, 
the  torch  passes,  the  man  /  Falls,  and  the  torch  passes.”  This  image,  of  a 
torch  handed  from  one  person  to  the  next,  seemed  especially  appropriate 
to  me,  for,  beyond  its  significance  for  Jeffers,  it  also  applies  to  the  Oscar 
Lewis  Awards.  Each  winner,  that  is,  from  1994  to  today,  has  a  place  in 
a  line  of  succession  that  now  includes  Richard  Wagener  and  myself. 
Richard  will  share  his  own  thoughts  about  this  honor  in  a  moment,  but, 
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for  now,  let  me  simply  express  my  own  profound  sense  of  gratitude.  I 
never  imagined  holding  such  a  bright  flame  as  this  —  the  Oscar  Lewis 
Award  for  contributions  to  Western  History  —  in  my  own  hand. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Mark  Sherman  and  all  the  officers 
of  the  Book  Club,  the  members  of  the  Oscar  Lewis  Award  selection 
committee,  executive  director  Jennifer  Sime,  Lesya  Westerman,  Shruti 
Swami,  and  the  late  Henry  Snyder  for  their  kindness  and  generosity.  I 
also  wish  to  thank  my  wife,  Paula,  who,  as  my  collaborator,  shares  equally 
in  this  award. 

I  did  not  know  Oscar  Lewis  personally,  but  I  know  some  of  his  books, 
and  I  can  understand  why  the  Book  Club  of  California  established  an 
award  in  his  honor.  In  the  most  fundamental  way,  it  is  Oscar  Lewis 
himself  —  gifted  writer,  bibliophile,  and  secretary  of  the  Book  Club  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  —  whom  we  remember  tonight. 

Lewis  was  the  secretary  in  1925,  when  the  Book  Club  published 
Continent's  End:  An  Anthology  of  Contemporary  California  Poets.  The  title  of 
this  important  book,  edited  by  George  Sterling  and  others,  came  from 
a  poem  by  Jeffers.  With  Sterling,  therefore,  Lewis  played  an  important 
role  in  the  successful  launch  of  Jeffers’  mature  career.  As  Lewis  observes 
in  Bay  Window  Bohemia:  An  Account  of  the  Brilliant  Artistic  World  of  Gaslit 
San  Francisco ,  Sterling  “was  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  high  qual¬ 
ity  of  Jeffers’s  work  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  to  make  it  known  to  the 
world.”  In  truth,  as  others  have  noted.  Sterling  regarded  Jeffers  as  his 
successor  —  just  as  Ambrose  Bierce,  in  earlier  days,  had  championed 
him.  Lewis  must  have  shared  Sterling’s  opinion,  because  three  years 
after  Continent's  End  was  released,  the  Book  Club  published  Poems  by 
Jeffers,  a  beautifully  printed  book  that  features  a  portrait  photograph 
by  Ansel  Adams. 

The  Book  Club  continued  to  support  Jeffers  under  Lewis,  and,  re¬ 
markably,  many  of  the  Lewis  award  winners  did  as  well.  In  fact,  several 
honorees  either  began  their  careers  with,  or  devoted  a  major  portion  of 
their  careers  to,  projects  involving  Jeffers  —  myself  included.  Some  of 
these  honorees  were  my  friends,  and  I  would  like  to  recall  them  tonight 
—  as  a  way  of  paying  tribute  to  their  achievements  and  acknowledging 
my  own  longstanding  debts  to  them. 
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The  first  person  I  would  like  to  mention  is  Ward  Ritchie,  one  of 
California’s  most  influential  printers,  and  the  first  person  to  win  an 
Oscar  Lewis  Award  for  Book  Arts  —  in  1994,  the  Awards’  inaugural 
year.  I  met  Ritchie  on  more  than  one  occasion  when  he  was  in  his  mid¬ 
eighties,  and  I  remember  him  as  a  kind  and  generous  man.  In  1930,  at 
the  very  start  of  his  career,  Ritchie  printed  Stars ,  a  pamphlet  containing 
two  poems  by  Jeffers.  From  that  time  on,  his  commitment  to  the  poet 
was  unflagging,  and  he  designed  or  published  a  number  of  books  that 
helped  define  Jeffers’  career.  Two  books  in  particular  had  an  incalculable 
effect  on  Jeffers’  reputation,  and  on  every  reader’s  understanding  of 
him  (including  mine):  Robinson  Jeffers:  The  Man  and  His  Work ,  written  by 
Ritchie’s  friend  Lawrence  Clark  Powell  in  1934,  and  The  Stone  Mason  of 
Tor  House:  The  Life  and  Work  of  Robinson  Jeffers  by  Melba  Berry  Bennett, 
published  in  1966.  In  addition  to  these  two  volumes,  Ritchie  designed 
or  printed  a  number  of  other  books,  poems,  and  keepsakes,  including 
Visits  to  Ireland:  Travel-Diaries  of  Una  Jeffers  in  1954,  and  his  own  Jeffers: 
Some  Recollections  in  1977.  Ritchie  and  I  corresponded  briefly  in  1991, 
when  he  sent  me  photocopies  of  letters  he  had  received  from  Robinson 
and  Una.  It  was  fortunate  for  me  (and  for  the  Collected  Letters  project) 
that  he  did  so,  for  a  short  time  later,  just  before  he  died,  he  donated  all 
of  his  papers  to  the  UCLA  library  — 135  boxes  of  uncatalogued  mate¬ 
rial  —  and  the  letters  were  buried  somewhere  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Lawrence  Clark  Powell,  Ritchie’s  fraternity  brother  at  Occidental 
College  (Jeffers’  own  alma  mater)  and  lifelong  friend,  won  the  Oscar 
Lewis  Award  for  Western  History  in  1996.  Many  of  you  probably  knew 
Powell  and  can  recall  his  vibrant  personality  and  intellectual  intensity. 
In  a  1934  letter  to  Bennett  Cerf,  Una  Jeffers  describes  him  as  “a  rather 
cheeky  young  man”  —  but  that  was  early  in  their  friendship,  and  she  later 
expressed  genuine  affection  for  him.  Robinson  Jeffers:  The  Man  and  His 
Work ,  the  first  of  more  than  a  hundred  books  and  countless  articles  on 
literature,  printing,  and  western  history,  was  based  on  An  Introduction 
to  Robinson  Jeffers ,  the  doctoral  dissertation  Powell  wrote  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Dijon.  I  first  met  Larry  in  1987, 1  believe,  and  we  corresponded 
for  several  years  thereafter.  At  one  point  he  said,  rather  wistfully,  “I’ve 
done  all  that  I  can  do  for  Jeffers,  now  it’s  your  turn.”  I’m  sure  he  was 
referring  to  my  whole  generation  of  scholars,  but,  at  the  time  (since  the 
two  of  us  were  alone),  it  felt  like  he  was  passing  something  on  to  me 
personally  —  a  torch,  if  you  will. 
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The  next  recipient  of  the  Oscar  Lewis  Award  that  I  knew,  and 
cherished  as  a  friend,  was  J.  S.  (or  Jim)  Holliday  —  winner  in  2000  for 
Contributions  to  Western  History.  Jim,  as  many  of  you  will  recall,  had  a 
way  of  grabbing  hold  of  you  in  a  conversation;  he  would  put  both  hands 
on  your  shoulders,  face  to  face,  or  pinch  your  cheeks,  or  even  pull  your 
ears  —  man  or  woman,  young  or  old.  He  was  the  most  unaffectedly 
physical  and  friendly  person  I  have  ever  met.  Jim  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Robinson  Jeffers  Tor  House  Foundation  when  I  was  asked  to  join  the 
board,  so  I  saw  him  regularly  at  meetings  and  social  occasions,  and  I 
always  admired  his  suave  diplomatic  skills  and  mastery  of  the  lost  art 
of  flattery.  One  evening,  we  arrived  together  at  a  reception  in  Carmel 
and  were  greeted  at  the  door  by  an  aged  hostess,  who  had  a  nervous, 
downcast  expression.  It  had  been  a  while,  it  seemed,  since  she  had  en¬ 
tertained  so  many  guests,  and  she  was  clearly  anxious.  Jim  took  her  by 
the  arm  and  said  such  wonderful,  complimentary  things  to  her,  using 
words  she  hadn’t  heard  for  years,  that  I  watched  her  blush  and  then  smile 
radiantly.  In  an  instant,  her  whole  demeanor  changed;  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening,  she  looked  like  she  was  walking  on  air.  I  talked  to  Jim  on 
the  telephone  on  the  very  day  he  finished  his  last  book,  Rush  for  Riches , 
and  felt  privileged  to  share  in  his  excitement.  Also,  when  I  was  seeking 
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funds  to  help  with  some  of  the  production  expenses  for  Stones  of  the  Sur, 
Jim  gladly  chipped  in. 

If  ever  there  was  anyone  who  could  equal  or  at  least  come  close  to 
Holliday  for  warmth,  friendliness,  and  robust  good  humor,  it  was  his 
good  friend,  and  mine,  Jim  Robertson  —  who  with  his  wife,  Carolyn, 
won  the  Oscar  Lewis  Award  for  Book  Arts  in  2002.  Jim  and  Carolyn 
produced  a  number  of  exceptional  Jeffers  items  at  their  Yolla  Bolly  Press, 
including  deluxe  editions  of  Cawdor  in  1983,  Where  Shall  I  Take  You  To:  The 
Love  Letters  of  Robinson  and  Una  Jeffers  in  1987,  Roan  Stallion  in  1990,  and 
The  Building  of  Tor  House  by  Donnan  and  Garth  Jeffers  in  1993.  Jim  and 
Carolyn  visited  Chico  on  one  occasion,  and  Paula  and  I  saw  them  several 
times  in  Carmel.  One  year  they  invited  us  to  be  overnight  guests  at  their 
beautiful,  rustic  home  and  workshop  in  Covelo.  We’ll  never  forget  the 
al  fresco  dinner  we  shared  under  their  ancient  valley  oaks  on  a  magical 
moonlit  night. 

Three  more  predecessors  can  be  added  to  my  list:  Kevin  Starr,  Peter 
Rutledge  Koch,  and  Graham  Makintosh.  Kevin  Starr,  winner  of  the 
Western  History  award  in  2003,  is,  as  you  all  know,  the  dean  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  historians;  no  one  knows  more  about  California,  or  has  written 
more  eloquently  about  the  state,  than  he.  His  extended  references  to 
Jeffers  in  his  California  Dream  volumes  are  written  with  characteristic 
thoroughness  and  insight.  Kevin  wrote  a  jacket  blurb  for  the  Collected 
Letters ,  and,  two  years  ago,  he  and  I  were  invited  to  participate  in  a  Jeffers 
symposium  arranged  by  poet  Dana  Gioia  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  A  dinner  at  the  California  Club  hosted  by  research  physician 
Gere  DiZerega,  where  Dana  and  Kevin  got  into  a  friendly  argument 
about  Italian  cinema  in  the  1960s,  was  an  unforgettable  experience. 
Peter  Rutledge  Koch,  winner  of  the  Book  Arts  award  in  2006,  would 
not  remember  me,  but  we  met  at  an  event  in  1987,  when  he  unveiled  his 
remarkable  Point  Lobos,  a  suite  of  fifteen  poems  by  Jeffers,  accompanied 
by  fifteen  striking  photographs  by  Wolf  von  dem  Bussche,  all  impeccably 
printed  in  a  portfolio  format,  and  housed  in  a  handmade  black  walnut 
slipcase.  At  the  time,  I  could  not  purchase  the  work  —  now  a  Holy  Grail 
for  collectors  —  but  I  managed  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  prospectus,  which 
I  treasure  to  this  day.  To  my  regret,  I  have  never  met  Graham  Mackintosh, 
the  2009  Book  Arts  award  winner,  but  I  have  three  beautiful  books  by 
Jeffers  designed  or  printed  by  him:  Californians,  The  Alpine  Christ  &  Other 
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Poems ,  and  Brides  of  the  South  Winds.  All  three  volumes  were  the  result  of 
Mackintosh’s  inspired  collaboration  with  the  great  poet,  printer,  and 
disciple  of  Jeffers  — William  Everson. 

I  have  one  more  honoree  to  mention,  and  that  would  be  Gray  Bre¬ 
chin  —  who  quotes  or  refers  to  Jeffers  in  several  of  his  publications.  I’m 
certain,  had  Jeffers  been  alive  to  read  Gray’s  powerful  and  brilliant  book, 
Imperial  San  Francisco ,  he  would  have  loved  it.  I  met  Gray  very  briefly  last 
August,  following  my  lecture  presentation  here.  As  everyone  was  leaving, 
he  was  introduced  to  me  as  the  current  winner  of  the  Western  History 
award.  “Winning  the  award,”  Gray  said,  without  a  moment’s  hesitation, 
“was  the  greatest  honor  of  my  life.”  I  could  not  fully  appreciate  his  words 
at  that  moment,  but  now  I  understand. 

As  western  civilization  comes  to  its  inevitable  end  on  the  California 
coast,  Jeffers  says  in  The  Torch-Bearers'  Race,  the  human  imagination  is  set 
free:  “This  old  world’s  end  is  the  gate  of  a  world  fire-new,  of  your  wild 
future,  wild  as  a  hawk’s  dream.”  Standing  at  that  gate,  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  western  tradition  behind  and  within  him,  and  with  a  new-found 
sense  of  his  own  revolutionary  powers  as  a  poet,  Jeffers  contemplates 
human  destiny.  “But  I  at  the  gate,  I  falling,”  he  says, 

On  the  gate-sill  add  this:  When  the  ancient  wisdom  is  folded  like  a 
wine-stained  cloth  and  laid  up  in  darkness, 

And  the  old  symbols  forgotten,  in  the  glory  of  that  your  hawk’s  dream 
Remember  that  the  life  of  mankind  is  like  the  life  of  a  man,  a  flutter  from 
darkness  to  darkness 

Across  the  bright  hair  of  a  fire,  so  much  of  the  ancient 
Knowledge  will  not  be  annulled. 

For  now,  Jeffers  suggests,  and  for  a  long  time  into  the  future  —  indeed, 
for  however  long  the  human  species  lasts  —  the  great  intellectual 
and  artistic  achievements  of  the  past  will  sustain  people.  How  could 
humanity  survive  without  Shakespeare,  Rembrandt,  or  Beethoven?  It 
remains  to  be  seen,  however,  if  Jeffers  himself  will  be  carried  forward. 
His  achievements,  like  those  of  many  great  artists,  could  easily  be  lost 
with  the  passage  of  time  —  but  I  am  confident  his  words  will  endure.  If 
the  record  contained  in  the  distinguished  work  of  Oscar  Lewis  Award 
winners  is  any  indication,  Jeffers  will  have  his  champions  —  his  own 
torch-bearers  —  for  many  years  to  come. 

Thank  you. 
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Richard  wagener:  Oscar  Lewis  Award  for  the  Books  Arts 

Thank  you.  I  feel  very  proud  and  honored  to  be  here  accepting 
the  Oscar  Lewis  Award  for  Contributions  to  the  Book  Arts. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  directors  of  the  Book  Club  of  California, 
Jennifer  Sime  and  her  staff,  and  the  Oscar  Lewis  selection  committee 
for  deeming  my  work  worthy  of  being  in  the  company  of  the  past  win¬ 
ners,  individuals  I  have  always  looked  up  to.  And  I  would  like  to  thank 
everyone  for  coming  out  to  this  celebration. 

How  did  I  get  here? 

When  I  was  in  the  8th  grade  we  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Hills,  and  I  occasionally  caught  the  bus  that  took  me  to  Hollywood 
and  Vine.  My  destination  was  two  blocks  south  at  Sunset  and  Vine  — 
Wallich’s  Music  City,  a  large  music  store  with  an  extensive  collection 
of  recordings.  This  store  had  private  listening  booths  where  one  could 
take  any  record  the  store  had  and  play  it  before  buying.  This  was  a  great 
way  of  discovering  new  music,  and  music  was  always  very  important  to 
me. 
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While  in  Hollywood  I  would  walk  around  and  explore.  One  day  I 
walked  into  Pickwick  Bookstore  on  Hollywood  Boulevard,  the  largest 
bookstore  I  had  seen,  and  was  surprised  to  see  how  many  books  they 
carried.  The  owner  was  once  quoted  as  saying  that  he  would  be  embar¬ 
rassed  if  a  customer  came  in  and  requested  a  book  they  did  not  carry. 
What  was  striking  was  the  way  so  many  books  were  shelved  with  the 
covers  facing  out.  There  was  such  a  variety  of  graphic  art  and  illustration 
right  in  front  of  you  to  seduce  you  into  opening  the  books.  And  I  was 
seduced.  I  opened  the  books.  This  was  different  than  being  in  the  local 
library  where  you  could  walk  down  the  aisles  and  only  see  the  titles  on 
the  spines.  So  many  of  the  books  they  carried  had  bland  library  bindings. 
At  Pickwick,  the  paperback  books  were  arranged  according  to  publisher, 
not  genre,  so  you  could  go  to  the  Bantam  Books  section  to  find  Louis 
LAmour,  Signet  Books  for  Mickey  Spillane,  or  Penguin  for  Thomas 
Hardy.  This  was  when  I  came  to  appreciate  the  presentation  of  the  book. 
Pickwick  Books  became  a  familiar  haunt  for  many  years  after. 

Sometime  after  taking  up  wood  engraving  I  was  out  in  Claremont, 
California  walking  around  the  colleges.  I  went  into  the  Denison  Library 
at  Scripps  College  and  thought  about  what  a  nice  feeling  there  was  in 
this  place.  I  had  shown  my  work  at  various  venues  around  Los  Angeles, 
but  here,  I  thought,  would  be  a  really  nice  place  to  show  my  engravings 
in  the  company  of  books. 

While  buying  paper  at  Paper  Source,  a  large  art  paper  warehouse  in 
Los  Angeles,  I  noticed  a  flyer  for  a  bookbinding  workshop  to  be  given 
there  by  Joe  DAmbrosio,  a  maker  of  artists’  books  whose  A  Memoir  of 
Book  Design  was  published  by  the  Book  Club  of  California  in  2003.  This 
sounded  exciting  so  I  took  the  class.  Joe  learned  that  I  was  engraving  in 
wood  and  told  me  about  the  great  tradition  of  such  work  in  fine  press 
editions. 

Walking  along  East  Pico  Boulevard  in  Los  Angeles  one  afternoon  I 
noticed  a  sign:  L.A.  Typefounders.  Curious,  I  went  in,  looked  around, 
and  talked  to  one  of  the  workers  who  explained  how  they  were  casting 
type  composition  for  job  printers.  There  were  rows  of  type  cabinets 
where  some  printers  came  in  and  hand-set  their  own  compositions 
from  the  drawers,  and  small  packages  containing  fonts  of  typefaces 
were  available  for  sale. 
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Taking  Joe’s  workshop  made  me  start  thinking  about  printing  text. 
My  first  venture  was  a  little  book  for  my  family.  I  bought  a  couple  of 
fonts  of  Centaur  from  L.A.  Type  and  found  a  person  selling  used  print¬ 
ing  equipment  out  of  his  garage.  He  kindly  sold  me  a  cracked  chase  and 
some  furniture.  I  hand-set  my  story,  locked  it  up  in  the  chase,  and  printed 
it  on  my  etching  press.  I  bound  the  book  like  Joe  taught  me  and  gave 
copies  to  my  family.  This  little  book  is  an  embarrassment  to  me  today. 
I  had  no  idea  about  typographic  design  other  than  what  I  learned  from 
a  typewriter  —  two  spaces  after  a  period.  This  was  fun,  but  I  was  clearly 
aware  that  my  efforts  were  like  playing  sandlot  baseball. 

Joe  told  me  about  the  Antiquarian  Book  Fair,  so  I  went  and  looked 
around.  I  ran  into  Joe  and  he  introduced  me  to  Ward  Ritchie.  It  was  fun 
seeing  all  the  interesting  books,  but  I  didn’t  see  books  that  contained 
anything  resembling  what  I  was  doing.  I  didn’t  make  a  connection  and 
walked  away  with  the  question,  what  did  this  have  to  do  with  me? 

In  1990  I  met  Peter  Koch,  and  he  saw  something  in  my  work.  He 
had  the  vision  of  how  my  work  could  in  fact  fit  into  the  world  of  fine 
press  books.  With  Peter’s  encouragement,  the  two  of  us  started  putting 
together  what  would  become  an  amazing  experience. 

While  we  were  working  on  our  project,  Peter  told  me  about  book  arts 
events  in  Los  Angeles.  Through  attending  those  events  I  began  meet¬ 
ing  the  locals:  Carolee  Campbell,  Patrick  Reagh,  Robin  Price,  Gerald 
Lange,  Kitty  Maryatt.  As  I  saw  what  these  individuals  were  doing  I  came 
to  look  up  to  them  as  having  mastered  the  art  and  craft  of  printing  and 
book-making. 

My  first  book  with  Peter,  Zebra  Noise  with  a  flatted  seventh ,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1998.  When  I  finally  held  it  in  my  hands  I  realized  that  this  was 
no  longer  sandlot  ball,  this  was  playing  in  the  Giants’  stadium. 

A  few  years  later  when  Peter  saw  my  color  abstract  engravings,  he 
invited  me  to  be  part  of  his  project,  The  Fragments  of  Parmenides.  When 
this  book  came  out  I  turned  to  the  title  page  and  saw  right  under  Rob¬ 
ert  Bringhurst’s  name:  Wood  engravings  by  Richard  Wagener.  What  a 
powerful  feeling  that  was.  How  did  I  get  here? 

I  learned  so  much  by  being  around  Peter’s  studio.  Richard  Seibert 
was  there  offering  help  when  I  needed  it.  There  was  a  story  I  wanted 
to  tell  so  I  established  my  own  imprint,  Mixolydian  Editions.  My  first 
book  was  Cracked  Sidewalks ,  vignettes  and  prose  poems  about  growing 
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up  in  Los  Angeles.  Dan  Carr  of  Golgonooza  Type  Foundry  cast  the  text 
in  Monotype  Dante  and  John  DeMerritt  bound  the  edition. 

Richard  Seibert  saw  my  second  book,  Mountains  &  Religion,  at  Codex 
and  complimented  me  on  the  design.  I  said,  well  I  had  great  teachers. 
In  designing  the  book  I  was  remembering  what  I  picked  up  at  Peter’s 
studio,  but  rather  than  trying  to  find  his  solutions,  I  was  trying  to  think 
of  all  the  questions  that  would  be  asked,  then  trying  to  find  my  own 
answers. 

In  2008  when  Peter  and  I  were  discussing  a  new  book  project,  Peter 
suggested  doing  it  for  the  Book  Club.  We  collaborated  on  the  book  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  Relief,  with  engravings  of  a  wide  range  of  California  geography. 
Four  years  later  we  collaborated  on  the  companion  volume,  The  Sierra 
Nevada  Suite .  When  Peter  proposed  this  idea  to  the  Book  Club,  many  of 
the  images  had  yet  to  be  engraved.  Sol  need  to  thank  Roberto  Trujillo 
and  the  Publications  Committee  for  placing  their  trust  in  me  to  produce 
work  worthy  of  being  in  a  Book  Club  of  California  publication. 

Another  very  important  way  in  which  Peter  changed  my  life  was  in 
founding  the  biennial  Codex  Book  Fair  and  Symposium.  The  idea  was 
to  bring  together  the  wider  international  community  of  individuals  in 
the  book  arts  to  meet,  share  their  work,  and  discuss  ideas.  At  Codex  2011 
I  met  David  Pascoe  of  Nawakum  Press  in  Santa  Rosa.  David  and  I  have 
collaborated  on  two  book  projects  —  Loom  and  Trading  Eights.  Then,  at 
Codex  2013, 1  heard  a  wonderful  talk  by  New  Zealand  poet  and  printer 
Alan  Loney.  Alan  subsequently  provided  a  poetic  response  to  my  work 
in  two  book  projects,  Loom  and  Vestige. 

How  did  I  get  here?  By  associating  and  working  with  the  best. 

Some  days  I  feel  like  I  know  what  I’m  doing.  Other  days  I’m  lost 
and  feel  like  an  apprentice.  But  isn’t  that  the  fun  of  it?  Getting  lost  and 
working  your  way  through  to  a  solution.  Finding  resources  you  didn’t 
know  you  had  and  learning  new  things. 

There  was  an  article  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  some  years  back  about 
a  musician  who  provided  classic  horn  solos  for  many  Hollywood  noir 
films.  He  was  then  in  his  eighties,  and  yet  every  week  he  still  took  trumpet 
lessons  because  you  never  stop  learning. 

That’s  what  I  want  to  be  when  I  grow  up  —  in  my  eighties  and  still 
learning  and  having  fun. 

Thank  you  for  the  encouragement  to  have  more  fun. 
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SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  SIGHTINGS 

Carolee  Campbell 

Forthis  columnI  will  beg  your  indulgence  while  I  go  a  tad  beyond 
the  parameters  of  Southern  California  for  this  “sighting  .”  It  is  very  much 
within  the  nature  of  bookish  things  in  Southern  California,  however, 
insofar  as  it  is  about  a  book  that  inhabits  my  kitchen  as  well  as  the 
kitchens  of  several  other  Southern  Californians  of  my  acquaintance. 

The  book  is  in  a  limited  edition,  printed  letterpress  onto  handmade 
paper,  and  bound  by  hand.  Nothing  all  that  unusual  given  the  great 
number  of  printers  and  binders  one  can  easily  find  in  the  field  producing 
just  these  kinds  of  items.  What  is  singular  is  its  intention.  As  revealed  in 
the  subtitle  of  the  book,  it  is  “an  experiment  in  utilitarian  bookmaking.” 
And  it  is  exactly  that. 

The  idea  was  spawned  in  2014  during  a  series  of  conversations  be¬ 
tween  two  masters  in  the  field  of  book  work:  book  designer,  typographer, 
printer,  and  publisher  Russell  Maret  (New  York  City)  and  papermaker, 
paper  historian,  and  MacArthur  fellow  Timothy  Barrett  (director  of  the 
Center  for  the  Book,  University  of  Iowa).  Central  to  the  discussion  is 
the  effect  of  gelatin  si  zing  on  paper.  (Don’t  stop  reading.  It  gets  better.) 
More  specifically,  in  Maret’s  view,  when  printing  letterpress,  a  sized  sheet 
of  paper  has  a  negative  effect  on  the  final  quality  of  the  print.  However, 
it  is  well  known  that  sizing  is  beneficial  to  the  endurance  and  longevity 
of  paper. 

Tim  Barrett  has  researched  deeply  into  European  papermaking  pro¬ 
cesses  between  1300  and  1800.  His  results  can  be  read  online  in  a  richly 
detailed  paper  that  was  published  in  2012  by  the  Institute  of  Museum 
and  Library  Services  and  the  Iowa  Center  for  the  Book.  It  is  entitled, 
“Paper  Through  Time:  Nondestructive  Analysis  of  14th-  through  19th- 
Century  Papers.”  However,  the  paper  was  originally  published  with  the 
title  “Early  European  Papers  /  Contemporary  Conservation  Papers,”  in 
The  Paper  Conservator,  Volume  13, 1989.  Anyone  with  an  interest  in  the 
details  of  the  development  and  techniques  of  European  papermaking 
will  find  Barrett’s  research  utterly  fascinating.  It  goes  quite  beyond 
Dard  Hunter’s  famous  tome,  Papermaking:  The  History  and  Technique  of 
an  Ancient  Craft,  published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf  in  1943. 

Here  is  a  quote  from  Barrett’s  introduction  to  “Paper  Through  Time,” 
the  2012  online  version: 
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The  following  essay  describes  the  materials  and  techniques  used  to  make  paper  by 
hand  in  Europe  between  1300  and  1800  CE.  Some  have  questioned  ending  at  1800 
when  the  real  trouble  with  paper  stability  was  just  beginning.  The  1300  through 
1800  period,  however,  represents  the  rise  and  the  slow  but  certain  decline  of  hand 
papermaking  as  a  major  industry.  In  the  late  1700s  traditional  methods  were  still 
in  use  in  many  mills.  After  1800,  however,  the  craft  was  rapidly  changed  by  various 
“improvements,”  including  the  papermaking  machine,  the  universal  acceptance 
of  the  Hollander  beater,  chlorine  bleach,  rosin  and  alum  internal  size,  and  the 
introduction  of  impure  wood-pulp  fibers  as  a  substitute  for  rags. 

What  follows  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  detailed  picture  of  the  tools  and  techniques 
used  by  early  European  papermakers  to  make  high-quality  book  papers.  [It]  is  in 
part  generalization  and  in  part  hypothesis.  Generalizations  are  dangerous.  At¬ 
tempting  to  describe  the  methods  used  to  make  paper  in  Europe  between  1300  and 
1800  in  a  short  essay  such  as  this  [it  is  108  pages  long!]  is  like  trying  to  describe  the 
methods  used  to  make  cheese  throughout  the  continent  during  the  same  period. 

The  raw  materials,  local  conditions,  routines,  and  traditions  were  almost  certainly 
very  diverse.  But  a  generalization,  once  understood  as  such,  is  probably  the  best 
way  we  have  of  looking  back  over  the  past,  especially  if  the  subject  is  new  to  us.  To 
hypothesize  is  dangerous  as  well,  but  if  the  hypothesis  is  based  on  knowledge  and 
expertise,  it  can  add  considerably  to  our  general  sense  of  what  actually  transpired. 

Barrett’s  research  into  these  papermaking  processes  has  suggested 
that  some,  and  perhaps  many,  post-fifteenth  century  books  were  printed 
on  waterleaf  (unsized)  paper  to  which  the  printers,  or  someone,  added 
sizing  prior  to  binding.  In  Russell  Maret’s  ever-witty  words:  “For  those 
of  us  who  use  very  expensive  handmade  paper  to  make  even  more  ex¬ 
pensive  books,  the  thought  of  dipping  our  printed  sheets  into  a  vat  of 
liquid  gelatin  is  a  ripe  topic  for  contemplation  on  a  dark  night  of  the 
soul.”  Thus,  the  setting  for  Barett  and  Maret’s  ongoing  conversations 
and  paper  testings. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  Barrett  had  been  trying  to  recreate  the 
working  conditions  of  a  pre-industrial  paper  mill  with  his  students  at 
the  Center  for  the  Book  in  Iowa.  The  idea  was  to  make  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  sheets  of  serviceable,  well-made  paper  per  hour  with  a 
three-person  team.  Barrett  wanted  to  engage  in  an  historical  process, 
hoping  it  would  arbitrate  contemporary  use. 

And  here  is  where  the  book  in  my  kitchen  comes  in.  The  book  is 
Hungry  Bibliophiles:  An  Experiment  in  Utilitarian  Book  Making.  (Russell 
Maret,  2015, 13  x  9.5  inches,  62  pages,  75  standard  copies,  20  deluxe.)  I 
have  copy  number  70. 
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In  2014,  Maret  was  wrestling  with  the  idea  of  how  to  make  a  book 
using  Barrett’s  paper  to  test  the  book’s  utilitarian  properties.  This  would 
not  be  a  precious  item  stored  in  a  box  to  be  handled  with  clean  hands 
and  care  verging  on  the  religious,  but  a  book  that  people  would  actually 
use;  one  that  people  would  be  willing  to  muck  up  and  write  in.  The  only 
book  Maret  thought  could  fit  the  bill  was  a  cookbook.  And  a  project  was 
born. 

Maret  then  invited  a  group  of  bibliophiles  into  the  project,  asking 
them  if  they  would,  one,  be  willing  to  submit  two  recipes  to  be  included 
in  Hungry  Bibliophiles  and,  two,  commit  to  cooking  all  of  the  assembled 
recipes  in  the  book  within  a  year.  The  idea  was  to  use  this  hand-printed, 
hand-bound  book  as  one  would  any  other  cookbook,  by  keeping  it  on 
the  kitchen  counter,  making  notes  in  it  in  ink,  and  allowing  it  to  get  as 
dripped  on,  splashed,  and  stained  as  any  other  cookbook.  It  would  earn 
the  patina  of  use. 

When  all  the  recipes  were  finally  assembled,  they  amounted  to  forty- 
six,  including  recommendations  for  a  drink  to  be  paired  with  the  meal. 

The  paper  was  made  by  Tim  Barrett  and  his  three  student  cowork¬ 
ers  at  the  Iowa  Center  for  the  Book.  It  was  made  unsized.  The  paper  is 
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312  Sutter  Street ,  Suite  500,  San  Francisco 
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composed  of  20  percent  textile  quality  hemp,  80  percent  textile  quality 
cotton,  and  unbleached  fiber  cooked  in  lime  and  washed  during  beating. 
(A  four-minute  video  on  the  process,  called  “Chancery  Papermaking: 
an  attempt  at  2,000  sheets  in  a  single  day,”  is  available  on  YouTube.) 

Maret  designed  the  book  and  printed  it  using  two  new  typefaces  of 
his  own  design.  The  text  type  is  inspired  by  a  Canon  roman  and  italic 
cut  by  Peter  de  Walpergen  prior  to  1686;  the  titling  type  by  letters  cut 
by  J.F.  Rosart  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

After  Maret  printed  the  book  on  the  unsized  sheets  in  New  York 
City,  he  drove  the  printed  sheets  to  Barrett  in  Iowa  City.  He  was  joined 
on  this  cross-country  journey  by  two  Hungry  Bibliophiles,  David  Es- 
slemont,  who  offered  his  recipe  for  “Esslemont’s  Venison  Curry,”  and 
Gaylord  Schanilec.  (More  on  Schanilec  later.)  In  Iowa  City  Barrett  sized 
the  sheets  with  a  3  percent  photo-grade  gelatin  solution.  (This  process 
can  be  seen  on  Maret’s  blog  for  May  16, 2015  at  russellmaret.blogspot. 
com.) 

In  early  May  2015,  Maret  announced  that  an  attempt  was  going  to 
be  made  to  bind  the  entire  edition  in  two  days  using  an  eight-person 
team.  The  binding  was  designed  by  Maria  Fredericks,  the  Drue  Heinz 
Book  Conservator  at  the  Morgan  Library  &  Museum  in  New  York  City. 
She  is  also  a  Hungry  Bibliophile  with  her  recipes  for  “Summer  Stone 
Fruit  Cobbler”  and  “Winter  Lemon  Pudding  Cake.”  She  designed  a 
historically-inspired  long-stitch  paper  binding  that  is  typical  of  inex¬ 
pensive  book  production  during  the  European  hand  press  period.  And 
I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  a  beauty  —  a  delight  to  hold.  Under  Fredericks’s 
careful  direction  the  team  completed  the  edition  in  sixteen  hours. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  binding  team  was  the  aforementioned 
Gaylord  Schanilec  (proprietor  of  Midnight  Paper  Sales),  another  Hun¬ 
gry  Bibliophile  with  a  recipe  of  his  own  for  “Instant  Oatmeal.”  I  can  tell 
you  that  this  title  belies  the  recipe,  which  begins  thusly:  “Plant  a  bitter 
variety  of  cherry  tree  in  a  place  frequented  by  whitetail  deer  ( Odocoileus 
virginianus ).”  Schanilec  allowed  as  how  he  bled  on  one  of  the  books,  hav¬ 
ing  pricked  his  finger  with  the  binding  needle.  When  each  of  us  finally 
received  our  copy  of  the  book,  there  was  the  hope  that  the  bloodied 
copy  might  be  ours.  So  far,  no  one  has  owned  up  to  having  received  his 
sacramental  offering. 
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Several  other  Hungry  Bibliophiles  were  on  the  binding  team  as  well, 
including  Russell  Maret  himself  with  Annie  Schlechter  (“Celebration 
Rib  Eye”  and  “Mama’s  Pound  Cake”),  and  Nancy  Loeber  (“The  Family 
Applesauce”). 

The  completed  edition,  which  included  one  tipped-in  printed  leaf  on 
unsized  paper  (for  comparison)  at  the  back  of  the  book,  was  sent  out  to 
all  the  Hungry  Bibliophiles  in  May  2015,  and  cooking  began  in  earnest. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed  to  mention  the  recipe  submitted  by  one 
of  the  two  original  major  players  in  the  Hungry  Bibliophiles  project,  Tim 
Barrett.  While  Russell  Maret  and  Annie  Schlechter  offered  up  the  “Cel¬ 
ebration  Rib  Eye,”  which  calls  for  one  big,  two-rib  thick,  boneless  Rib 
Eye  beef  for  four  people,  Tim  Barrett  and  Jodie  Plumert  give  us  “Dinner 
for  Tofu  Haters,”  which  calls  for  one  block  of  firm  tofu.  The  Janus-like 
irony  was  not  lost  on  me,  but  I  can  report  here  that  I  love  them  both. 
(But  then,  I  love  tofu.) 

To  return  to  the  Southern- California- Sigh tings-appropriateness  of 
this  piece,  there  are  other  Hungry  Bibliophiles  in  these  southern  climes, 
each  seeing  if  they  can  get  all  the  recipes  cooked  and  eaten  by  June  1, 
2016  (which,  as  I  write,  is  next  month).  It  is  then  that  we  are  charged 
with  sending  back  our  copies  to  be  photographed  by  Annie  Schlechter 
for  a  comparative  digital  catalogue  while  Maret  coordinates  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  used  books  before  returning  them  to  each  of  us. 

The  other  SoCals  in  the  group  are  Frank  Rothkamm  and  Nina 
Schneider  (UCLA  William  Andrews  Clark  Memorial  Library)  in  Los 
Angeles,  giving  us  “Frank’s  Famous  Deviled  Eggs,”  “Bean  Risotto  (for 
the  beginner),”  and  “Fish  Risotto  (for  the  more  experienced).” 

There  is  also  a  copy  of  Hungry  Bibliophiles  sitting  on  the  kitchen 
counter  of  Sandra  and  Harry  Reese  (Turkey  Press)  up  the  coast  in  Isla 
Vista.  Their  contributions  are  “Zucchini  Soup  (formerly  known  as  Sorrel 
Soup),”  “Crustless  Almond-Apple  Tart,”  and  “Harry’s  Herb  Tea.”  The 
recipe  for  the  latter:  1  part  chamomile,  1  part  rose  hips,  1  part  spearmint, 
V2  part  licorice  root.  (Three  stars.) 

Oh,  yes,  and  mine.  “Grandma  Tygeson’s  Lamb  Shanks”  with  “Grandma 
Tygeson’s  Pecan  Balls  viaTant  Astrid.” 

Finally,  there  are  several  other  California  Hungry  Bibliophiles  that 
are  outside  the  purview  of  SoCal.  But  it  would  not  do  not  to  mention 
them,  and  especially  for  the  Quarterly  News-Letter.  One  is  our  own 
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Richard  Siebert  with  his  bare  bones  recipe  for  “Chocolate  Pasta  with 
Cauliflower,  Fennel  &  Hot  Pepper,”  which  includes  instructions  for 
making  the  chocolate  pasta  noodles.  This  along  with  “Fennel  Root/ 
Fennel  Seed  Salad  with  Grapefruit.” 

Then  there  are  our  own  Susan  Filter  and  Peter  Koch,  with  “Pasta  e 
Fagioli  alia  Venexiana,”  “Escarole  Salad,”  “Susan’s  Pitcher  of  Negronis 
alia  Pier  Maria  Pasinetti,”  and  “Peter’s  Slaughter  River  Martini.”  Why 
are  you  not  surprised? 


carolee  Campbell  is  the  proprietor  of  Ninja  Press,  which  is  now  in  its  thirty- 
second  year,  in  Sherman  Oaks,  California. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  LIBRARY 

In  early  2016  the  Book  Club  of  California  applied  for  and  was 
fortunate  to  receive  a  California  Preservation  Project  Preservation  As¬ 
sessment.  Our  consultant,  Barclay  Ogden  (founder  of  the  Project),  visited 
the  library  on  April  4  to  review  our  collections.  His  report  will  help  us 
take  the  best  possible  care  of  our  collection  within  our  resources,  and 
can  serve  as  the  basis  for  future  grant  applications.  With  the  assistance 
of  members  of  the  Library  Committee,  we  are  moving  forward  with 
work  on  some  policies  that  will  also  help  us  in  this  area. 

On  March  23  we  hosted  a  group  of  visiting  Mellon  Fellows  from  the 
Rare  Book  School  in  Virginia  with  a  tour  of  the  library  and  clubrooms, 
and  a  look  at  some  significant  works  from  the  collection.  The  Andrew 
W.  Mellon  Fellowship  of  Scholars  in  Critical  Bibliography  provides 
three  years  of  intensive  training  for  humanities  scholars  at  Rare  Book 
School  and  beyond.  Intrepid  library  volunteer  Norman  Me  Knight  was 
present  to  share  his  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  Book  Club’s  collection 
and  California  fine  printing.  On  April  25,  we  hosted  a  group  from  the 
San  Francisco  Museum  and  Historical  Society  in  conjunction  with  the 
club’s  Monday  night  program  featuring  Carl  Nolte.  These  tours  are  an 
important  way  for  us  to  make  our  collection  better  known.  If  you  know 
of  a  group  or  class  who  might  like  to  visit  the  Albert  Sperisen  Library  at 
the  Book  Club  of  California,  please  let  us  know. 

The  club  is  deeply  thankful  for  the  ongoing  generosity  of  its  members, 
who  continue  to  help  build  the  library  collection  through  donations  of 
important  books  and  by  providing  financial  support  for  book  purchases. 
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This  quarter,  we  are  especially  grateful  to  the  following: 

david  pasco  e  who,  in  memory  of  Henry  Snyder,  has  donated  the 
Nawakum  Press’s  magnificent  Encheiresin  Naturae  (2015),  a  collabora¬ 
tion  between  the  renowned  American  engraver  Barry  Moser  and  the 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Irish  poet  Paul  Muldoon. 

Also  in  memory  of  Henry,  james  karman  donated  a  copy  of  May 
E.  Southworth’s  The  Great  Small  Cat  and  Others:  Seven  Tales  published  by 
Paul  Elder  in  1914,  in  which  Henry  had  expressed  interest  last  fall  and 
David  Levy  donated  a  copy  of  2016  exhibition  catalogue,  The  Royal  Game 
of  the  Goose:  400  Tears  of  Printed  Board  Games ,  by  Adrian  Seville. 

UsingFUNDS  donated  for  this  purpose,  the  Book  Club  also 
acquired  The  Prototype  Press’Hn  Ocean  Between  Us  (2016),  by  Martin 
Machado  in  memory  of  Henry  and  Janette  Snyder.  The  club  now  owns 
all  Sharp  Teeth  and  Prototype  Press  publications. 

peter  stan  sky,  in  addition  to  the  box  of  books  Henry  mentioned 
in  his  last  column,  has  donated  several  additional  items,  which  comple¬ 
ment  our  existing  collection  wonderfully. 

alan  dye,  via  Barbara  voltmer,  donated  a  copy  of  George 
Buday’s  The  History  of  the  Christmas  Card  (1954)  to  support  what  has  now 
become  an  annual  tradition,  our  holiday  card  pop-up  exhibition. 

n  o  r  m  an  mcknight  continues  to  add  generously  to  the  library’s 
collections,  most  recently  bestowing  upon  us  a  variant  edition  of  his 
printing  of  Jabberwocky. 

susan  cas  pi  donated  a  copy  of  her  delightful  artists  book, 
(G)Loveless  (2014). 

superclassy  publishing,  one  of  the  small  publishers  featured 
in  our  Next  Generation  showcase  last  February,  donated  a  copy  of  Mystic 
Sand  Statistics  (2016)  from  their  series  of  handmade  books  featuring 
contemporary  artists. 

Funds  donated  by  thomas  j.  conroy  and  john  windle  in 
memory  of  Sandor  Burstein  were  used  to  purchase  the  University  of 
California  Press  deluxe  edition  of  Lewis  Carroll's  Alice's  Adventures  in 
Wonderland ,  illustrated  by  Barry  Moser  (1982). 

In  honor  of  the  club’s  recent  publication  on  Hermann  Zapf ’s  Palatino 
typeface,  john  windle  also  donated  a  beautiful,  handwritten  letter 
from  Zapf  that  includes  calligraphy  and  an  ink  brush  drawing. 
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The  library  is  especially  interested  in  keeping  our  collection  up- 
to-date  and  representative  of  the  wonderful  work  being  done  by  fine 
press  publishers  throughout  California  and  the  West.  If  you  know  of 
an  emerging  printer  or  small  press  publisher  whose  work  we  should 
be  aware  of,  please  put  us  in  touch.  Further,  if  you  wish  to  donate  a 
relevant  bibliography  or  fine  press  publications  by  emerging  or  estab¬ 
lished  western  printers  that  are  missing  from  our  collection,  these  will 
be  most  gratefully  received. 

It  is  easier  than  ever  to  search  our  collection  now  that  it  is  avail¬ 
able  through  Worldcat!  (You  can  try  it  yourself  at  www.bccbooks.org/ 
about-the-library/collections.)  We  are  slowly  finding  and  correcting  the 
inevitable  migration  errors,  and  moving  forward  with  a  shelf  check  of 
our  holdings.  Norman  McKnight,  Mark  Knudsen,  and  Wally  Jansen 
have  all  given  valuable  assistance  to  this  project.  Mark  also  continues  to 
work  with  the  Club  archives.  Additional  volunteers  —  particularly  those 
with  cataloging  skills  —  who  are  interested  in  working  in  the  library 
would  be  very  welcome.  Please  call  415-781-7532  for  more  information. 

ANNOUNCING  THE 

KENNETH  KARMIOLE  ENDOWED  LECTURE 
on  the  History  of  the  Book  Trade  in  California  and  the  West 

The  Book  Club  of  California  is  thrilled  to  announce  that 
Kenneth  Karmiole  has  given  the  club  $100,000  to  fund  an  annual  lecture 
series  titled,  “The  Kenneth  Karmiole  Endowed  Lecture  on  the  History 
of  the  Book  Trade  in  California  and  the  West.”  The  lecture  series  will 
focus  specifically  on  the  book  trade  —  the  activities  of  printers,  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  booksellers  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  As 
the  chair  of  the  Book  Club’s  Development  Committee,  Mr.  Karmiole 
is  also  working  with  potential  donors  to  fund  another  lecture  series 
on  contemporary  fine  printing  and  the  book  arts  in  California  and  the 
West.  Mr.  Karmiole’s  leadership  and  vision  are  inspiring.  His  initiative, 
and  in  particular  his  generous  endowment  —  the  first  of  its  kind  for  this 
institution  —  will  significantly  bolster  the  Book  Club  of  California’s 
ongoing  efforts  to  engage  high-profile  speakers  and  scholars  whose 
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research  and  writing  enlarge  our  understanding  of  the  history  of  the 
book  and  book  culture  in  the  West. 

A  philanthropist  and  antiquarian  bookseller,  Mr.  Karmiole  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Book  Club  of  California  since  1976  and  currently 
serves  on  its  Board  of  Directors.  He  is  an  advisor  to  the  California  Rare 
Book  School,  and  has  served  three  terms  on  the  National  Board  of  the 
Antiquarian  Booksellers’ Association  of  America.  Mr.  Karmiole  provides 
financial  support  to  a  number  of  libraries  and  educational  programs 
throughout  California,  and  has  created  endowments  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  Los  Angeles  and  the  University  of  California,  Santa 
Barbara.  The  officers,  directors,  and  staff  of  the  Book  Club  of  California 
are  deeply  grateful  for  this  significant  contribution  to  the  club. 


THE  WILLIAM  BLAKE  GALLERY 

Opening  September  8,  2016 
from  JOHN  WINDLE  ANTIQUARIAN  BOOKSELLER 


A  new  space  dedicated  to  his  artwork  and  his  writing,  offering 
over  a  thousand  books,  original  prints,  drawings,  reference  mate¬ 
rial,  and  ephemera  relating  to  Blake  and  his  circle  and  followers. 

49  Geary  Street,  Suite  233,  San  Francisco,  CA  94108 
(415)  986-5826  \  www.johnwindle.com  \  john@johnwindle.com 
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NE¥  MEMBERS 


SPONSOR 


Name 

Address 

Sponsor 

Brooks  Bower 

Louisville,  KY 

Steve  Zovickian 

PATRON 

Name 

Address 

Sponsor 

Daniel  Whalen 

Oakland 

Mason  Blacher 

SUSTAINING 

Name 

Address 

Sponsor 

Robin  Crawford 

El  Cerrito 

Membership  Committee 

Kay  Sprinkel  Grace 

San  Francisco 

Richard  Otter 

REGULAR 

Name 

Address 

Sponsor 

Deborah  Barry 

San  Jose 

Membership  Committee 

Mason  Blacher 

Seattle,  WA 

Toby  Schwartzburg 

Warren  Brown 

San  Francisco 

Membership  Committee 

Dee  Elling 

Berkeley 

Membership  Committee 

Zach  Erbe 

San  Francisco 

Membership  Committee 

Gina  Falsetto 

San  Francisco 

Membership  Committee 

Shelley  Gruendler 

Berkeley 

Membership  Committee 

David  Irving 

Santa  Clara 

Membership  Committee 

Anne  Konzen 

Burbank 

Membership  Committee 

Jennifer  Kurrie 

San  Francisco 

Membership  Committee 

Ruyi  Li 

Berkeley 

Membership  Committee 

Ed  Marquand 

Seattle,  WA 

Jennifer  Sime 

Holly  Massey 

Livermore 

Membership  Committee 

Nick  Podell 

San  Francisco 

Membership  Committee 

Kerry  Renn 

San  Francisco 

Membership  Committee 

Kathleen  Roberts 

Burlington,  VT 

Membership  Committee 

James  Shedel 

Washington,  DC 

Membership  Committee 

Peter  &  Donna  Thomas 

Santa  Cruz 

Mark  Knudsen 

Gregory  Venegas 

Forestville 

Membership  Committee 

Eric  Wakin 

Menlo  Park 

Membership  Committee 

Robert  Wright 

San Jose 

Membership  Committee 

STUDENT 

Name 

Address 

Sponsor 

Kate  Davis 

San  Francisco 

Membership  Committee 

David  Manchester 

San  Francisco 

Membership  Committee 

Kim- Shred  Maufas 

San  Francisco 

Membership  Committee 

Nick  Podell,  Jr. 

San  Francisco 

Membership  Committee 

Aping  Srikhwanthong 

San  Francisco 

Membership  Committee 

Chilean  Zhang 

Malden,  MA 

Membership  Committee 

Note:  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  sponsor  for  membership,  but  when  new  members  join  at 
the  invitation  or  encouragement  of  an  existing  BCC  member,  we  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  and  acknowledge  their  outreach. 
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THE  NATIONAL  PARKS  SERVICE  CENTENNIAL 

$100  discount  off  the  following 
Book  Club  of  California  publications: 

Dennis  Kruska 

James  Mason  Hutching  of  To  Semite:  A  Biography  and  a  Bibliography 

Book  Club  of  California  N°-  225 

James  Mason  Hutchings  was  directly  responsible  for  the  spread  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  Yosemite’s  astonishing  scenic  wonders  and  dedicated  much 
of  his  life  to  preserving  the  Valley.  This  book  tells  his  gripping  story  in  its 
entirety.  In  1855,  following  his  visit  with  one  of  the  earliest  tourist  parties 
to  Yosemite,  Hutchings  published  the  first  views  of  the  Valley  to  reach  the 
outside  world,  and  by  the  early  1860s,  this  adventurer  and  entrepreneur  also 
managed  one  of  the  first  hotels  there.  He  became  Yosemite’s  most  prolific 
author  and  leading  advocate  for  Yosemite  tourism,  and  his  efforts  shaped 
the  future  of  this  sublime  place. 

Designed  and  printed  using  stochastic  screening  at  The  Castle  Press, 
Pasadena,  California;  bound  by  Mariana  Blau  of  A-i  Bookbinding  in  Los 
Angeles,  California.  Edition  limited  to  500  copies.  Issue  price:  $275. 
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Keeps  close  to  Nature's  heart ...  and  break  clear  away ,  once  in  awhile ,  and 
climb  a  mountain  or  spend  a  week  in  the  woods .  Wash  your  spirit  clean. 

—  John  Muir 

The  thirty-one  blocks  in  this  edition,  including  two  panorama  foldout  prints, 
were  hand  engraved  on  end-grain  boxwood  and  relief-printed  by  Richard 
Wagener.  The  Sierra  Nevada  Suite  was  designed  and  produced  by  Peter  Rut¬ 
ledge  Koch  with  the  assistance  of  Jonathan  Gerken.  The  text  was  cast  at 
the  letter  foundry  of  Michael  &  Winifred  Bixler  and  printed  by  Max  Koch. 

John  Demerrit  Bookbinding  bound  and  created  slipcases  for  the  book. 
Edition  Limited  to  308  copies.  Issue  price:  $450. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  THROUGH  12/31/16:  $350 
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